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PREFACE 



This volume contains sketches of school desegregation programs implemented in five school systems: 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Chattooga County, Georgia; Riverside, California; Rochester, New York; 
and Sherman, Texas. The programs were chosen to illustrate application of some of the principles dis- 
cussed in Volumes 1,11, and III of the series Planning Educational Change. 

Each community is unique. No one program can he set up as a model for other school systems. 
Rather, taken collectively, these five programs attest to the fact that desegregation can be accomplished, 
and that it can be accompanied by an increase in the quality of education available to all children, what- 
ever their racial, cultural, or economic backgrounds. 
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I. 



CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 



Among southern communities, Ghapel Hill is in many ways a favorable site for leadership in race relations. 

It is above all else a university community. Its social makeup, economic existence, cultural activities - even 
the architectural style of its small downtown -- are all dominated by traditional and present functioning as a 
university town. For this reason several factors have uniquely influenced the desegregation program of the 
Chapel Hill public school system. 

Although the total Chapel Hill township population is about 50,000, that number includes university students, 
leaving the population of Chapel Hill and nearby Carrboro, which towns comprise the Chapel Hill City School 
District, at about 24,000. Since 1950 Negroes have made up about 20 percent of this population. 

The University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill has long challenged the area with progressive ideas, having 
borne a reputation of liberalism almost since its founding. Many families depend in one way or another upon 
the university for livelihood. White university personnel are chiefly composed of teaching staff, hospital staff, 
and skilled technicians. Part of the white university community is rooted in the area, but there is also a rather 
frequent change in the upper-middle-class white population, related to a fairly constant turnover in the uni- 
versity teaching staff. Thus the white population tends to be well-educated, affluent, and open to new 
influences. 

The Negro community also relies to a large extent on the university for work. But in contrast to the whites, 
Negroes traditionally have worked allmost solely in menial positions. They have comprised the maintenance 
and cleaning staffs, the orderlies and aides in the hospital, and the unskilled work force of the town businesses! 
Also in contrast to the white community, the Negro community has been almost totally stable, with genera- 
tions of roots in the area. Such stability came about in part because of the job assurance that the university 
offered. 

More subtly, the university may have influenced the Negro community by putting a damper on professional 
aspirations of Negroes who chose to remain in the area. In many segregated communities, Negroes, finding it 
almost impossible to receive sufficient service from local professional people such as physicians and dentists, 
have developed their own professional cadres. But because the university offered professional services to all 
of its workers, there was little incentive among Negroes to pursue white-collar occupations. This influence 
even reached the academic community of Negroes to some extent, for since these was little promise of voca- 
tional diversification, schooling was of no great economic advantage. The community leadership among 
Negroes, until the decade of the 1960's, remained essentially in the local ministers of churches, plus a small 
number of dedicated teachers. Recently Negroes have been employed on the teaching faculty of the univer- 
sity, and a general increase has occurred in the number of Negroes in most local white-collar occupations. 
Desegregation brought together the children of these widely divergent backgrounds, creating classrooms with 
unusual disparity among children. 

The pressure to desegregate Chapel Hill's schools came about no more from demands of the Negro community 
than from the growing conviction among white citizens that the maintenance of a dual school system was both 
undesirable and, in so small a community, economically unfeasible. 

Perhaps because of the lack of urgent pressure from any one group and the apathy which exists to some degree 
in any tranquil and tradition-conscious community, desegregation in Chapel Hill proceeded slowly at first. At 
the beginning of the deu»de there were three Negro students in the white schools, one of whom was there by 










court order. By 1962 small-scale desegregation had been instituted by changes in geographic assignment, by 
the entrance of a few Negro students into the white junior high school, and by the assignment of two white 
teachers to Negro schools. Negro students were given open transfer options, and in 1963 the school board 
ruled that teachers would no longer be hired for particular schools, but as employees of the total system. In 
the fall of 1963 a new school became the first racially mixed elementary school, and discussions began con- 
cerning a projected new high school. 

In the spring of 1964 the first powerful protest activity in the Negro community occurred. Though its tar- 
get was mainly discrimination in public accommodations such as restaurants and movie theaters, it influ- 
enced the school board to look ahead to some basic changes. Jn planning for the new high school the board 
and the administration began to think in terms of one large high school for the whole district. The super- 
intendent announced to the students of the Negro secondary schools that eventually their schools would be 
phased out. 

Things moved slowly, however, due in part to the fact that between 1961 and 1967 Chapel Hill schools were 
under four different superintendents. Thus the accomplishment of change in this community, unlike that in 
many small towns, depended almost entirely on the school board rather than the administrator. In spite of 
this diffusion of responsibility, dedicated individuals kept insisting that the burden of decision should rest 
upon all of the citizens, not just upon the Negro parents, to decide wf ..i school their children should attend. 
In early 1965 freedom-of-choice forms were sent to all parents of school children, and free choice was en- 
couraged by several policies and campaigns. 

The board decided that the Negro junior and senior high schools would cease to exist when: 

1 . There were fewer than 80 pupils in grades 7, 8, and 9; 

2. There were fewer than 80 pupils in grades 10, 1 1, and 12; or 

3. Good educational progress could not be maintained because of small numbers. 

The board passed resolutions, in addition, that consolidation would in no way affejt teacher hiring, and that 
no member of the staff or school board should in any way influence freedom of cnoice. These policies re- 
sulted in mere racial diversity, but left the Negro schools still unmixed. Furthermore, the better students of 
the Negro schools had chosen to attend the white schools, leaving the segregated schools without student 
leadership and without the most active and influential Negro parents. 

At this point the Chapel Hill citizens combined forces in small meetings, individual appeals, door-to-door 
visits, and informal contacts to encourage dispersion of the remaining Negro students. This campaign re- 
sulted in total desegregation by May 1966; but the fortuity of the process had left the school system with 
some technical problems, as well as with the numerous educational and social problems that would result 
from change. 

Since the transportation policy that accompanied freedom of choice provided for all sorts of criss-crossing, 
the process became both expensive and administratively hectic. In the spring of 1967 the school board 
decided that a better system of desegregation could be achieved by abandoning freedom of choice for geo- 
graphic zoning. Four zones were drawn for grades 1 —5 with inclusion of residential areas in such a way as 
to produce in each zone a 22 percent to 33 percent ratio of white and Negro students, approximating that 
of the town as a whole. The formerly Negro secondary school was used as a system-wide 6th grade. 
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Relations between the Negro community and the administration were enhanced by the fact that a group of 
Negro leaders, who had the support and trust of the Negro community, fully sympathized with the admin- 
istration's plan. Negro teachers as a group were also very supportive. 

In 1967 the present superintendent. Dr. Wilmer Cody, took over the administration of the school system, 
which was at last totally and feasibly desegregated. His task, as he sees it, is to carry out an educational 
program that assures continual progress in integration of the school faculties and students and in closer ties 
between the schools and the community. 

One of Dr. Cody's early moves upon taking office was to call upon the Human Relations Center at St. Au- 
gustine's College in Raleigh, funded under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, for consultation. With 
the Center staff serving as consultants an institute for 70 teachers was held for 3 days before school opened. 
This institute proved helpful, but faculty and administration agreed that more intensive preparation was 
needed. 

Some major concerns included resegregation within the classroom, teacher-student relationships, and tre- 
mendously varied achievement ranges. In seeking to handle the latter. Chapel Hill had grouped students by 
ability. However, many professional personnel felt the practice was detrimental to pupils of low achieve- 
ment, both Negro and white. Teachers were already struggling on their own to individualize instruction, 
especially in basic skills. 

A fourth concern was the area of community relations. When Negro children were segregated, their parents 
had been very active in the school program. As the schools gradually desegregated there was a decline in 
participation of Negro parents, both in formal school-related activities and in individual contact with teachers. 

A proposal for a Title IV grant for inservice training to help teachers deal with these and other concerns was 
submitted, and the program began in January 1968. All professional personnel in the system took part in it. 

A special team of beginning teachers, designated as “staff teachers," taught enrichment classes and relieved 
the regular faculty to participate in the training program. 

A major component of the spring and summer workshops was the study of teacher-pupil interaction. The 
Flanders Interaction Analysis System, Reinforcement Theory, micro-teaching, and other methods of ob- 
serving and influencing human interaction were explored. Teachers' reactions to these workshops were fa- 
vorable as to the effectiveness of the methods and the general sharing of ideas. However, many felt that the 
time involved in such detailed analysis made it impractical for them. Another negative criticism was that the 
workshop had been needed earlier. 

Staff teachers also participated in inservice training, attending workshops on such subjects as curriculum, 
school organization, and community relations. Among the products of these workshops was a book cn cur- 
riculum enrichment. Staff teachers who stayed for a 2d year (1968-69) as regular teachers exhibit as a 
group a freshness, of approach which makes them eager to institute continual improvements. Several of these 
2d-year teachers related this attitude to a certain sense of openness and mutual concern developed during 
the 1st year. They felt that the administration and faculties had been especially supportive of them as 1st- 
year teachers. 

The inservice workshops for the 1968-69 school year include a followup on interaction analysis but place 
major emphasis on establishing closer relationships with parents and on making curriculum changes. A new 
Qt^up of staff teachers relieves regular teachers to attend seminars, work with parents, and make visits to 
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Negro businesses, churches, and community organizations. A parent workshop was held to demonstrate 
ways in which parents of Ist-graders can help their children at home. 

In addition to the Title IV program, other projects are supporting the integration effort. A communications 
project funded under Title III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) seeks to co- 
ordinate oral language development with reading programs. Special teachers funded under Title I ESEA work 
specifically with children from educationally deprived homes. Materials developed in this program will be 
distributed in a curriculum guide. 

A cooperative program between universities and colleges in the area is allowing the Chapel Hill school system 
to obtain an integrated slate of student teachers. By providing student teachers the opportunity to teach in 
desegregated schools it may influence future teachers' career choices and may encourage more direct training 
for integration on the part of university departments of education. 

Though the teacher is always at the center of educational change, the students themselves provide the most 
direct evidence of success or failure. In Chapel Hill students seem especially well-adjusted to the change. 
Though Negro students originally had some hesitation at entering the full round of secondary school activi- 
ties, a large number now are involved in clubs, sports, and organizations. Of particular interest is the forma- 
tion of a biracial counc"! of students for integration. Starting in 1987-68 with about 35 students, the group 
now numbers about 200. 



The high school principal, noting the ease with which students made the transition, pointed out that one 
positive factor may have been that it was not just the Negro students who moved. A new high school was 
opened in the year when total desegregation occurred, creating a new environment for both white and black 
students. Furthermore, the building was not totally finished when school opened, and a certain group spirit 
was established among the students as they worked together on minor carpentry jobs. 

The staffing pattern in Chapel Hill may have had some influence on student integration. Two elementary 
schools are headed by Negro principals, and teaching assignments have been made without regard to race. 
Children may find it much easier to think nonracially because they have role models to follow. 

Students can also look to the community leadership for an example of racial harmony. Recently Howard N. 
Lee, a Negro, was elected mayor of Chapel Hill. Though desegregation of the schools did not directly bring 
this about, certainly, as Dr. Cody points out, it helped to create the climate for an election in which race was 

not a factor. 

There have been problems and conflicts. Teachers animatedly argue the merits and dangers of ability group- 
ing, which still continues to some extent. Children inevitahiv run into frustrations and disappointments as 
they seek to redefine their roles in an integrated setting. In spite of an excellent guidance staff, there is not 
time for enough indepth counseling. Too many Negro students lag behind in achievement and grades, and too 
many Negro parents hesitate to approach the schools. 



These problems, however, are in a sense made visible by overall success. The process of complete integration 
is an ongoing one, but the enthusiasm of the Chapel Hill faculty, administration, and community has given 
the school system a running start. 
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II. CHATTOOGA COUNTY, GEORGIA 



Chattooga County in northwest Georgia includes part of the majestic Chattahoochee National Forest as well 
as endlessly rolling farmland. Its appearance might lead one to believe it was '.tsulated from the forces of 
change observable in places like Atlanta and Chattanooga, its nearest big-city neighbors. 

The county school system has definitely and speedily desegregated all of its seven schools, along with the 
faculty of about 128 white and 16 Negro teachers. The student population of Chattooga County is about 
15 percent Negro. 

School reform actually began in 1952 when the number of schools was reduced by consolidation from 14 to 
seven over a period of several years. The theme then, as now, was "better education." When the present 
superintendent, Mr. James Spence, began to think in the early 1960's of continued improvement of the school 
system, the next logical step seemed to be to comply with national law by ending segregation. At that time 
there were two Negro schools, about 12 miles apart, sharing one principal. Furthermore, throughout the 
county system, which includes all of the county except the small independent district of Trion, he noted that 
facilities were not well distributed. There was overcrowding in some cases and underutilization in others. 

Adoption of the freedom-of-choice plan had resulted in only about 30 Negro children choosing to leave their 
school, so that two separate school systems remained in a district with limited funds and personnel. 

Meanwhile, a survey team, was called in from the Georgia State Department of Education. Their recommenda- 
tion, to insure maximum utilization of facilities and personnel, was te close out the two Negro schools and 
adopt a plan for desegregation by geographic zoning. 

The practicality of the plan was obvious. It would mean that funds could be concentrated more directly c.< 
programs snd would relieve the system of some of the transportation difficulties encountered in bringing 
Negro children from the various small towns into Summerville and Holland, where the Negro schools were 
located. 

The appeal of the plan to the community was less certain. Though there was little history of overt hostility 
between the races in Chattooga County, white citizens held all the fears about desegregated education that 
are common throughout the country. 

Still considering the issue, representatives of the Chattooga County System attended a conference in Atlanta 
in March 1966, to discuss school desegregation with members of the ll.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. At their request a call was made to Washington, D.C., asking for consultants to come to Chat- 
tooga County to hold public meetings. After these public discussions, the school board met and voted total 
desegregation of the public schools. Upon announcement of this decision there was, in the words, of Mr. 
Spence, "a lot of howling and gnashing of teeth for several days." 

However, the community had a few months, from April to August, to become accustomed to the idea. Dur- 
ing that interval the superintendent accepted all invitations offered him, from "anyone who would listen," to 
speak on the subject. He obtained the backing of the Ministerial Association and local civic groups, as well as 
that of certain individuals and school personnel. Presenting the issue as one of simple fairness and obedience 
to law, he won over many citizens. In addition, the principal of the Negro schools worked constantly as a 
liaison agent between the Negro community and the white leaders, making sure that the Negro community 
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was fully aware of and in support of the plan. Nor did it hurt the case for desegregation that the children of 
both the superintendent and the school board president would be attending desegregated classes in one of 
the formerly all-Negro schools. By the time school was ready to open, a sufficient number of people were 
either won over or convinced to take a nonresistant posture that the plan could go into effect smoothly and 
quietly. 



Geographic zoning was a fairly uncomplicated matter, since there was no attempt to create exact racial bal* 
ance throughout the county. The elementary school in each small town simply took in the Negro elaman* 
tary students, grades 1-8, in the area, while the formerly Negro school in Summerville was converted to 
grades 5 and 6 for all children in the Summerville area. All high school pupils in the system attended the 
new Chattooga County High School. No staff members were dropped as a result of desegregation, and the 
former principal of the Negro high school is now guidance coordinator for the county. 

The years following desegregation have found the majority of local citizens still holding a "wait and see" at- 
titude, but several occurrences have indicated that support for the change is strong and growing. One ot these 
was last year's county vote for superintendent, which vindicated Mr. Spence's position by overwhelmingly 
reelecting him over a man who had challenged him on the issue of school desegregation. Other less spectac- 
ular but important indications of community support are expressed in parents' reactions. For instance, at 
the beginning of the program it was thought that parents would be more at ease if students spent only half 
a dqy with a white teacher and the other half with a Negro teacher. This plan of organization was dropped 
after 1 year with teachers being accepted for their teaching ability regardless of race. This initial reaction to 
desegregation of the faculty helped pave the way for the beginning of team teaching and other educational 
innovations that were instituted along with desegregation. A certain faith in the school administration was 
established, with a willingness to allow experimentation. 

Perhaps one of the greatest factors in the success of the desegregation program was the inservice training for 
all teachers, financed under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This program included summer work- 
shops as well as weekend and evening workshops and seminars throughout the 1968-69 school year. 

Some consultants for the inservice program were brought in from other school systems and from nearby 
colleges and universities. However, insofar as possible, master teachers already on the Chattooga County 
faculty were utilized in demonstrations and discussions, thus encouraging participation as well as a certain 
amount of healthy competition in good teaching performance. Teachers came to know the special skills 
existing among their own staff and to give mutual support to each other. Workshops focused on study of 
the nongraded school, team teaching, departmentalization, and use of materials and equipment. A summer 
laboratory school furnished opportunities to observe and practice new teaching methods, and the emphasis 
was on participation rather than lectures. 

In connection with the summer laboratory school the first team-teaching project in Chattooga County was 
instigated, along with a demonstration 8th-grade classroom which continued into the school year. Children 
with learning problems were chosen for this classroom, and it was furnished with modern equipment supplied 
through Title I ESEA. The 8th grade was chosen for this project with the idea that children at this age might 
be prevented from dropping out of school if they received special attention before reaching 16. 

The training program, besides offering teachers valuable assistance, spurred their participation in the overall 
planning of the school program. Out of the activities of the program grew several study projects, conducted 
by teachers working with the curriculum director, on educational methods. Team teaching, individualized 
instruction, and the nongraded school are being explored; and the curriculum is being examined for its 
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relevance to the new student body composition. Ways are being sought to encourage more participation of 
Negro students in the full round of school activities. 

In addition to the study programs and the laboratory class, several team-teaching projects are now going on 
in the high school with English and social studies. Care has been taken to keep equal status and responsibil- 
ity between the two races in team organization and assignments. 

A preschool project has proved highly successful both in improving the Ist-grade readiness of disadvantaged 
white and Negro children and in involving parents in the school program. Operated as a pilot project through 
the Southeast Education Laboratory, it utilizes mobile caravan units purchased from a Connecticut com- 
munity and driven down to Georgia. Two teachers operate the program, making regular weekly stops at 
eight back-country points. The "lessons," carefully planned to relate to the experiences of 4- and 5-year-olds, 
utilize audiovisual presentations. Since the children are brought by their mothers, parental contact with the 
educational staff is begun and the mothers participate informally in the program. 

Teachers' reactions to desegregation have been generally positive. Though responsibilities have increased, 
aides have been employed in many instances to relieve teachers of some of the routine classroom work. 

From the beginning faculty meetings were open to discussion of ideas and problems related to desegregation. 
White teachers wanted Negro teachers to succeed, and so tried to be receptive both socially and professionally. 

Some Negro children's grades went down with desegregation, but parents seemed to understand that this did 
not mean the children were failing to progress. One parent remarked that even though her child was now 
making lower grades he seemed to be learning more. Parents are kept aware of school events by direct mail- 
ings. At first Negro parents hesitated to come in for conferences on grades or other concerns; but by taking 
time to talk with them and keep them informed, the school faculties and administrators have broken down 
many of the barriers. 

With Negro students there had been some original hesitation, too. They were encouraged, however, to take 
part in sports, cheerleading, clubs, and other activities. Negro students are now serving as officers in several 
school organizations. 

Desegregation has been accompanied by an expansion of school facilities. Programs of cultural enrichment, 
reading improvement, industrial arts, home economics, mathematics, end physical education have all been 
improved through Title I ESEA. Title II ESEA has been utilized to improve school libraries by increasing 
the number of books and achieving balance of categories of reading material. 

At present instructional problems occupy the center of educational concern in Chattooga County. Much of 
Mr. Spence's formula for lasting success in desegregation consists of proving that the quality of education will 
not only continue at its previous level but will actually improve. The indications at present, in view of the 
innovations now in progress, are that such will be the case. 



III. RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 



In 1964 the local chapter of the National Association for tne Advancement of Colored People awarded a 
plaque for outstanding service to the Riverside Unified School District for its compensatory education pro- 
gram. In September 1965, irate leaders of the minority community confronted school leaders with com- 
plaints that the schools were not answering the social and educational needs of minority children, and pre- 
sented a petition calling for immediate closing of de facto segregated schools. On the surface it would 
appear that in 1 year there must have been downhill progress in providing equal educational opportunities. 

In reality the compensatory program had actually improved, both in scope and quality, but a change had 
taken place within the minority community. The time was ripe for a new kind of action. 

Plans for desegregation had been considered in Riverside as early as 1961. Certain school zone boundaries 
had been adjusted to alleviate de facto segregation and an open transfer policy had been adopted to allow 
minority children to avoid attending segregated schools. Teachers had always been hired and placed on the 
basis of personal qualifications, and there had been no difficulty when minority teachers were placed in 
predominantly Caucasian schools. Nor had superintendent Bruce E. Miller and the school board been to- 
tally out of touch with the minority community. The compensatory education program was set up in 1963 
only after consultation with minority leaders, and communication had been maintained through a Human 
Relations Council. Then, on Labor Day weekend in 1965, 1 week prior to the opening of school, one of the 
segregated elementary schools was half destroyed by fire. 

School board president Arthur L. Littleworth and board members, meeting the next day, faced an overflow 
crowd and demands for total desegregation "now". A petition signed by about 400 people called for im- 
mediate closing of the two predominantly Negro Schools. 

What had indeed come about, almost in a weekend's time, was a substantial shift in leadership of the mi- 
nority community. Three weeks earlier Watts had erupted in nearby Los Angeles. The mood in Riverside 
had changed from smoldering discontent to volatile demand for action. 

The next day it was learned that a movement was afoot to boycott the schools. By the California allotment 
system, a cutdown in school attendance could mean considerable financial loss. Recognizing the tight situa- 
tion, the board president, using several intermediaries, arranged a meeting with local citizens involved in the 
boycott movement. After consulting each school board member individually, he met with the local coordi- 
nators to present a tentative plan for transporting the children displaced by the fire to various schools 
throughout the system. 

This plan was discussed with the community, with the boycott proceeding meanwhile, in several meetings. 
These meetings, often stormy, brought board members to the realization that total desegregation was the 
only acceptable answer. In the Negro community the feeling was widely and deeply held that no compen- 
satory or token program was satisfactory. Finally the minority community decided to give the school board 
the 30 days they had requested to create a desegregation plan, and the board publicly stated its full com- 
mitment to total desegregation. 

The plan which was subsequently developed was in itself fairly simple, with no exceptional technical aspects. 
It called basically for exactly what the petition had requested: the closing of the two predominantly Negro 
schools and the dispersal of their students throughout the district by September 1966. In addition a third 
segregated school in a Mexican-American neighborhood was to be phased out. 
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The children would be transported to other schools where the minority enrollment had not exceeded 15 
percent. An attempt would be made to make the racial makeup of each school match that of the district 
as a whole -- 17 percent minority, with a maximum minority enrollment of 17.8 percent and a minimum 
of 8.5 percent. From the beginning there was an attempt to see that classroom makeup matched these 
school figures as much as possible. Since resegregation could result from residential changes in the future, 
provision was built into the plan for making boundary readjustments from time to time. 

To accommodate the new students in the schools with low minority enrollments, portable classrooms were 
brought in and paid for with insurance money from the burned building. At the beginning, implementation 
of the plan put some strain on district facilities, and the total operating cost of the desegregation plan 
amounted to about $14,000 per year for the first 3 years, going down to about half that amount in follow- 
ing years. But with an overall annual school budget of about $15 million this was not by any means a pro- 
hibitive cost. 

) 

The attractive simplicity and comparatively low cost of this plan greatly enhanced its acceptance by the 

community. A major selling factor was the clear communication maintained with all parents through the 

teachers. They talked directly with parents on an individual basis, giving details about children's assign- I 

ments and all changes in school procedures. 

The partially burned school was no longer used by the educational system, but was sold and its proceeds 

applied to the school budget. One of the other two schools was utilized as a model reading clinic funded t 

by Title 1 1 1 ESEA, and both were used for classes for the educationally handicapped and for Head Start. 

The school which was phased out also began to function as a community center and housed adult educa- t . 

tion classes. 

i, 

M 

To supplement local school funds the administration knocked at every door, private and public, in order to Ij 

pay for its new programs. Though the technical aspects of the plan were comparatively inexpensive, new 

educational programs and inservice training workshops, which were deemed necessary to assure increased 

quality in education, called for large expenditures. Funds were obtained under the Economic Opportunity 

Act, Titles I, II and III of ESEA, Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, State McAteer Funds, Titles III ; 

and V of the National Defense Education Act (NDEA), and others. The administration soon found that in 

many cases the desegregation plan gave Riverside high priority in consideration for funding. 

Since the beginning of desegregation quite significant and far-reaching changes have occurred in the educa- 1 

tional approaches within the system. At first special programs centered mainly on extensive attention to 1 

reading, liaison work in the community, and inservice training for teachers who would receive minority 1 

children into their classes. The reading program was two-pronged, being directly partly toward the disad- I 

vantaged child (under Title I ESEA) but also including a special model reading clinic for all children of the I 

district (Title III ESEA). I 

Related to the reading program were the opening of new libraries in several elementary schools and the ac- 9 

quisition of 16,764 new books, supplemented by ESEA Title II. These programs included resources to help I 

teachers deal with special academic problems. I 

In addition, teachers were aided by the inservice programs which were Id at various schools, beginning 9 

just after the implementation of the desegregation program. After some early inservice training programs H 

in the summers of 1 965 and 1 966, it became apparent that more extensive training was needed for teachers. I 

A departure was made in 1967 from the traditional lecture-type program, since teachers had not seemed H 
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noticeably aided by previous efforts and soon lost their initial enthusiasm. Financed under Title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, the 1967 inservice program sought to involve a wide spectrum of school personnel 
and citizens. In addition to teachers and administrators, participants included teacher aides, custodians, 
board members, parents from various ethnic and economic groups, and personnel from city and county 
police, probation, recreation, and welfare programs. 

The emphasis was on involvement, carefully developed and led by skilled practitioners. Small-group dis- 
cussions, open confrontations of feelings and fears, and situations that brought together a variety of life 
styles and backgrounds were arranged. Content was broadened from discussion of school desegregation to 
the root considerations of change, under the heading "Education in Transition. 

The participants' responses to these workshops were highly favorable, and there was evidence of significant 
increases in positive attitudes toward the school program. It was felt that this inservice training program 
had much to do with the success of integration in the schools and with development of better understand- 
ing between the schools and the community. 

The Home-School Project was set up under Title I ESEA to insure contacts between parents and the schools 
their children attended. Each principal was asked to arrange for parent and child visitations, and community 
education aides contacted all parents individually, making sure that they had transportation and babysitters 
as needed. The activities of this project range from consultation on the child's progress in school to family 
counseling sessions, vocational guidance, social services, and liaison between parents and teachers. In addi- 
tion to community education aides, the staff includes a vocational counselor, a psychologist, and a psychi- 
atric social worker. 

Activities of the Office of Economic Opportunity, especially Head Start and the Neighorhood Youth Corps, 
were closely coordinated with the educational program. With monetary assistance from NDEA Title V (for 
Guidance and Counseling) the elementary counseling program focused its efforts on widening horizonsand 
improving the self-images of disadvantaged and minority children. Many programs instituted with the com- 
pensatory education plan, such as tutorial help and enrichment programs, were continued. 

The Riverside School Study was begun soon after the first steps of desegregation. A cooperative venture 
with the University of California at Riverside, it was aided by State, U. S. Public Health Service, and found- 
ation funds. It has developed into a multifaceted study of procedural problems involved in desegregation as 
they affect both the minority children and whites. About 1800 children in the elementary grades were in- 
volved, approximately half white and half minority. They were matched by grade to compare both the 
short-term and long-term effects of desegregation on Negro, Mexican-American, and "Anglo" children. 

Though it is still quite early for any solid conclusions to be stated, the study promises to contribute some 
well-documented findings in this area. Its validity is improved by the fact that the first of a number of se- 
quential measurements was made before desegregation began. School officials made it clear to the com- 
munity, and especially to the middle-class parents who feared their children's achievement would go down, 
that the university would be responsible for publishing conclusions, good or bad, independent of the school 
system. This straightforward approach paid off initially in establishing trust, and it has recently been some- 
what vindicated in tentative research findings. While tests have not yet revealed consistent gains in achieve- 
ment of transferred children, they have shown definitely "that the presence of lower-achieving integrated 
pupils has not affected the achievement status of the receiving children in the primary grades, where test 
scores are currently available." Relative to achievement of the minority children, tentative conclusions are 
that their achievement improves, even after a short time, when they are placed with motivated pupils. 
Clustering in a single class or with low-achieving pupils results in continued poor achievement. 
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Openness on the part of school officials may be an outstanding factor in the success of Riverside's desegre- 
gation program. From the beginning, desegregation procedures met with very little resistance, a fact which 
is somewhat surprising in this community which is often characterized, in comparison with many in Cali- 
fornia, as conservative. A segment of white parents did present resistance at one point with a petition against 
desegregation; some upper-middle-class Negro parents, whose children were already in integrated schools, 
had to be persuaded that they would benefit; and there was hesitance on the part of the. Mexican -American 
community in the Casa Blanca area. Generally, however, the larger community reaction has remained non- 
resistant if slightly unclear. A school tax override election was lost, but this wa, at a time when such elec- 
tions also failed widely throughout California. The next year another school tax override election, for a 
larger amount, was won. In another election the school board president and the clerk, who had taken firm 
action for integration, won by large pluralities over an opponent who had challenged them on the integration 
issue. Subsequently, in November 1968 an $18,500,000 school bond issue received majority support of al- 
most 50 percent of the general presidential election. It failed to pass due to the fact that California requires 
a two-thirds majority vote on school bond issues. In February 1969 there was a special election which built 

upon the foundation achieved in the November election. A school bortd issue for the same amount passed 
with a 70 percent majority. 

Within the educational community desegregation has been accompanied by an acceleration of educational 
innovation, and numerous projects are being carried on in individual schools. Beginning in 1966 adult edu- 
cation classes at three schools offered the opportunity to earn high school diplomas and have been well at- 
tended. Retraining programs have been established, offering courses such as business skills and driver training. 

An outstanding example of innovative educational procedures coupled with desegregation can be seen in the 
Emerson Elementary School. This school, the one exception to the Riverside racial balance formula, has 
maintained a minority enrollment of about 50 percent. Originally the student body composition was created 
by residential patterns, and the school was looked upon as a "transitional" problem school. Middle-class 
parents complained and were transferring their children to other schools. Staff morale was low. 

To avoid a mass exodus from the school, a special program was set up by the district school administration. 
The first step was to ungrade the school in every way possible. There were no homogeneous groupings; the 
new goal was individualization of instruction for each child. Teachers were encouraged to forget conscious- 
ness of race and poverty and to think of the individual child. 



Implementing this program, the school principal requested that the number of minority children at Emerson 
School should not drop below 30 percent. Racially and economically, the 1964 student body breakdown 
was approximately: 45 percent upper-middle "Anglo"; five percent lower-income "Anglo"; 35 to 40 per- 
cent Negro, of whom about three-fourths were from lower-income families; and the remainder lower-income 
Mexican-American. 

The reasoning of the administration was that such a high minority and disadvantaged population would force 

integration, since few school programs would be able to function without including members of several racial 
and economic groups. 



To keep the upper-middle-class population, the school's innovative program was emphasized from the be- 
ginning. Later, such public relations efforts were little needed, for the children themselves, as well as their 
teachers, sold the program by their enthusiasm. 

Besides complete individualization of instruction, educational innovations included a special motor develop- 
ment training program, cognitive training and assessment based on the work of Piaget, and a "third culture" 
anthropological approach to learning. 
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The "third culture" approach was designed to take children of all racial and economic groups into a culture 
which was foreign to all, and yet which offered them all a full range of experience. The guiding notion, as 
set forth in the funding proposal, was that "where classes are heterogeneous the primary class, in the realm 
of social studies, should look, not to any part or parts of itself, but . . . instead to some 'third' culture." 

The whole Emerson facu! ’, functioned as a team to work out these innovations and put them into practice. 
Working together with the principal, often by trial and error, the teachers developed a strong sense of re- 
sponsibility for the total school program. 

By the end of the 1966-67 school year student and teacher morale were greatly improved, and test scores of 
the children also indicated substantial growth. There was less teacher turnover and very little complaint from 
the community. Teachers had become confident in their ability to plan and make educational decisions. 

Educational innovations continued to develop. "Cross-age teaching," with older children teaching younger 
ones, was employed. Cooperative educational and recreational programs were set up with social agencies, 
local universities, the police department, and the city government. Parents were brought into the program, 
donating hours to keep the library open longer, to tutor, and to construct teaching materials. 

Word circulated and some of the parents who had moved away requested transfer back into the school. One 
mother gave as her reason concern that her child "should not grow up only knowing the segregation that 
exists in an Anglo-Saxon wonderland." 

As the principal reported, "Perhaps the most important educational innovation of all is 'honest' involvement 
of teachers in curriculum and instructional policy decisions." 

Of the community's involvement in the education of its children, one resident noted that "the school is now 
an open community effort. It reflects the personality of the community... Children are treated as individ- 
uals and parents are asked to contribute their mental and physical aid." 

Such a learning environment offers an example of the ideal toward which the whole Riverside school district 
is moving. Mr. Miller stated this commitment to quality education in implementing the desegregation plan. 

He said, "We firmly believe, and are confident we will prove over a short period of time, that by increasing 
the educational opportunities (along with the motivation and all that goes with it) of minority and low socio- 
economic-level pupils, we will raise the standards of the entire district." 

Upon Mr. Miller's retirement, hu was succeeded in 1968-69 by Mr. Ray Berry, who had served as associate 
superintendent. Mr. Berry, who had been active in Riverside's desegregation program, is continuing to em- 
phasize quality integrated education for all Riverside children. 
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IV. ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 



The decision to begin desegregation of Rochester's schools is probably not traceable to any one particular 
event. For several years before taking its beginning steps, the school system had been studying the situation 
and seeking ways to reduce racial imbalance in the city schools. 

Certain occurrences, however, gave impetus to the planning and implementation of desegregation. In May 
of 1962, 10 families were taking civil action on the grounds that de facto segregation deprived their children 
of the right to an equal education. Furthermore, State Commissioner of Education James E. Allen, Jr., dur- 
ing that same year directed each school district in New York State to advise him of the existence of any 
racially imbalanced schools (more than 50 percent nonwhite), of the local board's policy for establishing 
and maintaining racial balance, and of plans to eliminate imbalance where it existed. 

In August 1963, Rochester's board of education adopted a forthright resolution on racial imbalance which 
noted that the board ''recognizes that one of the functions of the public schools is to prepare children for 
life in a democratic society" and the board "believes that the fulfillment of this function depends in part on 
the degree to which children have opportunities during their public school careers to become acquainted 
with children from a variety of cultures." 

Though the overall, long-range plan was still forthcoming, an open enrollment plan was adopted that year, 
with transportation to be furnished by the school system. Superintendent Herman Goldberg explained how 
Rochester's open enrollment plan differed from the less successful plans of many cities: 

I analyzed why open enrollment had failed in many other cities and there were two 
basic reasons: One, the transportation costs became a burden for the family. . . . 

Second, . . . open enrollment programs suggested in this country failed because the 
burden was placed on the parent to walk to the school and up to the counter of the 
secretary or principal and to say, 'I want open enrollment,' to say it verbally, to 
come and make personal application. And I vowed to eliminate both those hurdles. 

Letters were sent to parents in selected Negro residential areas offering the chance to take part in the trans- 
fer program. Significantly more letters were received than there were vacancies in predominantly white 
schools to be filled. Only about 600 applications could be accepted that 1st year. 

By the spring of 1965 sufficient contacts had been made, and sufficient success obtained in the open enroll- 
ment program, to arouse the interest of suburban school districts. The School Board of West Irondequoit, 
observing the improvements in the city system and realizing the disadvantages to suburban white children of 
attending nearly all-white schools, submitted a proposal to admit 25 city Ist-graders to their school system. 
In 1966, 25 more city children would be admitted, and so on until about 300 Negro children would be at- 
tending the school system. 

Called the Intercultural Enrichment Program, this plan was designed to help West Irondequoit children with 
the problem of racial isolation. Until 1965 West Irondequoit had had only four Negro children in a total em 
rollment of about 5,800. 

Students were selected from what was a predominantly Negro school in a transitional neighborhood. These 
children were chosen partly on the basis of achievement as well, and were matched with a control group 
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which stayed in the sending school. Tests and followup studies are still being carried out, but the evidence 
so far indicates higher achievement on the part of the transferred children. White suburban children, too, 
have gained, possibly spurred on by the presence of the city children in the classroom. 

For such suburban transfer projects Rochester pays tuition and provides transportation for the inner-city 
children. A good part of these costs is reimbursed by Titles I and III ESEA and the State Education De- 
partment of New York. 

In the summer of 1966 another suburban desegregation project got underway, with an experimental pro- 
gram at the Charles D. Cooper Center for Innovation in Education in which 75 inner-city children attended 
a summer school on the campus of the State University College at Brockport. This program, similar in many 
respects to other city-suburban transfer programs, is unique in that the Center for Innovation school, though 
receiving children from the Brockport community, has a certain degree of freedom by virtue of its connec- 
tion with the college. It is considered by both the Brockport and Rochester communities to be a legitimate 
place for educational experimentation, and thus a place where the decision to desegregate did not have to 
be subject to local mandate. Thus desegregation has received more emphasis than in other suburbs, and the 
ratio of city children has been held at 20 percent, maintained by replacements throughout the school year. 

In addition, many of the children were selected for this program from a poverty area so that the city chil- 
dren would make up something of a cross-section of the Negro population of Rochester. 

It was expected that these children, coming from varied socioeconomic backgrounds and from a highly 
authority-oriented school, would have some adjustment problems in the economically well off and rela- 
tively unstructured and freer environment of the Center for Innovation school. With a variety of staff -- 
guidance personnel, supervising teachers, practice teachers, participating teachers, graduate assistants, and 
teacher aides--special attention could be given to inner-city students as they worked out such problems. 

The campus school has also encouraged experimentation in adapting to the presence of ghetto children. 

For instance, there is a program for teaching "the dialect and vocabulary of the school and the suburbs as 
a foreign language," and several teachers are requiring less "politeness" from students and more honesty 
and direct confrontation in school activities. 

In addition to such experimental approaches on the part of individual teachers, the school structure, which 
includes individualized instruction and team teaching, contributes to a general atmosphere of free expres- 
sion. Along with desegregation came, according to the director, a new openness and candidness among 
teachers, administrators, and other school personnel concerning their own personal emotions, hopes, prej- 
udices, and endeavors. 

Even in this optimum situation, however, teachers felt a need for special training for working with inner-city 
children. One teacher commented on "the role of the city children in providing inter-cultural enrichment 
for the Brockport children" as follows: 

I believe we teachers at the Campus School have been better able to provide indi- 
vidual instruction for inner-city students than their previous schools. I believe 
teachers need to be trained, if possible, in methods of teaching culturally deprived 
children. Techniques which a teacher would use with a Brockport student might 
offend or alienate a Rochester student. Some sort of specialized training is an 
absolute minimum if the teacher hopes to help the integrative process rather than 
simply teach in a physically integrated classroom. Teachers should as much as 
possible come to know the individual backgrounds and problems of the inner-city 
students. 
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This need for specialized training was felt even more in other suburban districts to which city children were 
being transferred. Recognizing this need, the Faculty of Education of the College of Brockport set up a 
desegregation institute during the 1967-68 school year. Financed under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, this institute provided inservice training, consultation, and other services to personnel entering student 
transfer programs in the Rochester metropolitan region. 

The participants in the 1967-68 institute, who came on a voluntary basis, were primarily teachers, with a few 
parents and administrators. The 2d year's program was designed for more direct impact on school and com- 
munity leaders. Superintendents of selected communities chose teams, each of which included administra- 
tors, teachers, and representatives of parents' or community organizations. The teams were to serve as con- 
sultants to their school boards and administrators throughout the school year. The institute staff gave 
continuous assistance to these teams as they developed and carried out inservice and community information 
programs in their districts. Institute plans for 1969-70 call for even more direct influence on school admin- 
istration, with school administrators being the chief participants. 

One of the wide-reaching results of the 1967 summer institute was the formation of the Quality Education 
Now (QEN) organization, developed by participants in the institute. In 1 year the organization took in over 
400 teachers and parents from throughout Monroe County. 

QEN was organized to promote quality integrated education, specifically by coordinating activities of inter- 
ested individuals who wanted to remain free of control or even extensive influence by "establishment" rep- 
resentatives. The organization has cooperated with other similarly independent teacher, parent, community, 
and civil rights organizations to encourage support of specific school desegregation programs. Through press 
releases, letters, and appearances at school board meetings and a variety of local organizations, the members 
generated commitment and action among citizens and educators of the area. Though now this organization 
is easing in impetus, it has sparked the formation of additional groups, one of which is a federation of inner- 
city parents working both for increased desegregation and for increased quality in the inner-city schools that 
remain racially imbalanced at this point. 

By the school year 1967-68 five suburban communities were participating in the Urban-Suburban Transfer 
Plan, and all city schools were taking part to some degree in the open enrollment and reverse open enroll- 
ment plan within the city. By this time, though racial balance had not been achieved, there were no all-white 
schools remaining in the city system. Among the inner-city schools participating, one of the most outstand- 
ing in extent of desegregation was an elementary school which received 200 white children from the "outer 
city." Its program, in the words of an administrator, "demonstrated how children, teachers, administrators, 
parents, and a community can really take over a school - not as a 'white school' and not as a 'black school' - 
but together!" In addition to the regular school year suburban programs, summer programs involving sev- 
eral suburbs have widened the number of participants. There is now a waiting list of over 100 children 
wanting to attend this school, and an additional school is involved in a similar program. 

Both programs expanded further in school year 1968-69 with the inclusion of greatly increased numbers of 
children from both suburban districts and city schools. Greater numbers of enrollees in the open enrollment 
and reverse open enrollment program of the city schools brought the total of transferred children up to 
about 2,175. This number would have been almost double, judging by the number of volunteers on the 
waiting list, except for limited facilities and finances. 

Within the general progress of desegregation, several schools have developed programs that serve to demon- 
strate various methods of combining desegregation with outstanding educational innovation. Among these, 
the World of Inquiry School is a special example and an ideal seldom attained by city or suburban schools. 
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This school, housed in a plain, square red brick building built in the 1880's, involves little else that is old- 
fashioned. Here the factor of race is almost incidental in comparison with the total impact of complete 
integration - of ability, economic and residential background, age, sex, and personality. The World of In- 
quiry School is in fact a world in itself - a projection of the diversity which may well characterize the 
American community of the future. In it is created a school atmosphere that encourages learning, not 
just from the printed page or the teacher's words, but from every aspect of human existence - from 
electronics media and machines, the arts, "iroup projects and dramatizations, and human relationships. 

The racial makeup of the school has been about 60 percent white, 30 percent black, and 10 percent Puerto 
Rican, Cuban, and Oriental. City children come about equally from inner city and outer city, and about 
20 percent are suburban children. 

There are no yearly grade divisions, no report cards, and very few fixed groups. Each child has a "family 
group," based roughly on age. There are also interest areas such as the arts, social studies, math and science, 
and physical education. Parents learn of their children's progress from detailed records kept by the teachers 
and discussed in conference. 

In the "family room" children begin the day, concentrating on basic language and number skills. Later they 
may follow their interests, though not without guidance. Each child, along with his teacher, plans out a 
rough weekly schedule, suited to his own pace. However, the child is nearly always free to follow in the di- 
rections his new learning leads. A mathematical discovery may lead him to a new musical learning, or the 
artistic material he is using may raise new questions in science. Teachers, if at first a bit lost without the 
old structures, now are totally involved in carrying on innovations in the school and the community. 

Foreseeing the end, in June 1970, of the 3-year Title 1 1 1 ESEA grant which is the main support of the World 
of Inquiry School, a committee is now working to obtain other funds to keep the school in operation. With 
the provision that the school will remain public, will continue to be operated by the board of education, and 
will receive the same amount of tax-based funds as other schools in the district, this committee has received 
permission to enlist the support of foundations, corporations, and individuals for support to blend with of- 
ficial funds. The active involvement of school staff, parents, and community residents in forming and sup- 
porting this committee is some indication of the enthusiasm which has been generated by the superb educa- 
tional program of the World of Inquiry School. 

Other schools in Rochester are also moving toward nongraded instruction. A spin-off of the World of Inquiry 
School is the Satellite School, opened last year in a comer of Sibley's department store. Equipped with the 
latest technological aids to education, it offers a window on the future to parents and visitors. Besides the 
one-way viewing window that forms one wall of the classroom, unobtrusively placed TV cameras relay learn- 
ing scenes through screens placed about the store. Children from various schools make up the fluid "student 
body" of the Satellite School, and the heavy demand keeps the schedule full evenings and Saturdays. 

These two schools are part of the master-plan, project UNIQUE (United Now for Integrated Quality Urban- 
Suburban Education), which was drawn up for the city system in 1964. With the urban-suburban transfer 
plan, the model schools form the nucleus of the total project, which is financed mainly by a Title III ESEA 
grant. In all, there are nine projects in UNIQUE, all coordinated from the unimposing Center for Coopera- 
tive Action in Urban Education located in a corner storefront at the edge of an inner-city renewal district. 
After 3 years of total-effort planning, involving participation of Rochester citizens and teachers as well as 
nationally recognized educational leaders, UNIQUE was formally instituted in 1967. 
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Several of the other projects now operating within UNIQUE include components that depend on racial inte- 
gration, The purpose is not only to give ghetto children a better chance of doing well in school and society, 
but also to give all children, white and black, a better chance at learning from each other and understanding 
diversity in school and society. 

To bring parents and schools into closer touch, SPAN (School-Parent Advisor to the Neighborhood) was in- 
stituted. Its chief aim is to enhance mutual teacher-parent efforts to meet the needs of children. Some 
areas of concern include prevention of truancy and tardiness, finding ways around children's financial diffi- 
culties, and even arranging part-time jobs. SPAN advisors are assigned to specific neighborhoods, where 
they establish working relationships with both school personnel and parents. Parent meetings are usually 
held in a "host home," with 10 or 12 parents invited for informal discussion. Such an unstructured situa- 
tion encourages forthrightness, and SPAN has a good success record so far in bridging the gap between 
ghetto parents and schools. 

Preschool children of the ghetto are the target of another component of UNIQUE, the Community Teacher 
Project. Trained teachers meet the children - and their mothers, who serve as teacher aides - in their homes. 
The basic aim is similar to that of Head Start, with the added dimension of educating the mother to provide 
learning incentives, as well as actual help, for her child. 

Two other aspects of Project UNIQUE, the Teacher Internship and Urban Education Major programs, en- 
courage master's candidates in the area to concentrate on urban education and to gain first-hand experience 
by serving their internship in inner-city schools. 

Finally, there is the Clearing House for Student Assistance, which offers "opportunity programs," in con- 
junction with colleges in the Metropolitan Rochester area, to needy high school graduates. These nine com- 
ponents of UNIQUE, along with the institute and demonstration school at the State University of New York 
at Brockport, comprise the major operations of Rochester's metropolitan desegregation efforts. 

Just how well these efforts are succeeding is impossible to state with finality. The process of educational 
change will be continuing, and conclusions must be considered tentative. Perhaps the best indexes for 
measurement are the comments of those most directly involved - school faculties, parents, and students. 

An elementary teacher in a suburban school described a new classroom atmosphere that developed with 
desegregation: 

There was not so much modification of anything we've done in this class, as 
pursuing more that came up that was of interest, or talking more about some- 
thing we would otherwise just brush over. There was more interest in a lot of 
things — often I couldn't tell what connection it might have with having Negroes 
in the class. Like last February, the film study of Lincoln showed a slave sale. 

There was considerable discussion of this. 

Another teacher said, 

I have noticed that the Negro children relate things in their classroom learning 
to their home situation more than the [suburban] children have - this has en- 
couraged the [suburban] children to do more of it. 
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One suburban principal summarized the attitude of many suburban staff members as follows: 

Academically, seven of the eight [city] youngsters were behind most of the students. 
Through hard work and desire to improve all but three have scored above grade level 
on the most recent achievement test. One youngster continues to have academic 
problems, but there has been evidence there is improvement. 



A general observation is simply -- we have eight additional students who desire to 
learn, have adjusted well to the school life, are making contributions in their re- 
spective classes, and we're delighted they are in our school. 

In suburban Brighton a report on the transfer program, written by a parent, stated: 

The Brighton Board of Education's recent policy committed to quality integrated 
education, the activity of the school's administration in the areas of reviewing re- 
source material, evaluating curricula, and searching for Negro teachers, is indeed 
positive evidence that these groups are concerned and working for intercultural 
education for all children. These events can be viewed as effects of the interaction 
of a supportive Board policy and a working, "successful" program. 

These reactions, of course, are overall judgements and do not negate the fac t that many problems, and even 
direct conflicts, have arisen. Many teachers reported that city and suburban \children hav e not tended toJorm_ 
a great number of friendships outside school. Others are dismayed at the wide variations in educational back- 
ground between suburban and city children. However, many have reported a lessening of such problems with 
each successive year of desegregation. 

Parents of both Negro and white children have expressed a general feeling that progress is being made, though 
imperfections are frankly pointed out as well. Some sample comments by parents on their own children and 
the programs are: 

He likes going to school. He seems to have a lot more different classes, such as 
science and vocal music. He gets to know more people besides those of his 
neighborhood and nationality. 



I feel some parents could learn from the children. During open house some of them 
acted as if we had two heads because we're Negroes. The kids act better than their 
parents. 
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It would be nice if there were some parents in the receiving school that would like 
their children to go to a city school for a while. Just to give the kids a chance to see 
how other people live. Everything isn't the same as you read in the papers. 



My child has improved in her speaking and she just seems more bright, I like the 
program very much. 



■ • • 



I think it gives children from all walks of life a chance to grow up together and see 
what a better way of living their generation can be. 



I believe that inner-city schools should be upgraded. This would make the student 
exchange equally advantageous for the participants. 



He has a very good school behind him, and training. And also that there aro a lot 
of people, other than his own race, that is interested, friendly and nice to work and 
get along with. 

• ■ • 

It seems that my child's interest in school is better. He seems to get more attention 
from the teachers due to the fact that its not so crowded. He feels that the teacher 
is interested in his progress. 



The most forthright reactions may be those from the students themselves. One Negro high school student 
wrote of the experience in an exchange program: 

I found suburban companions very friendly, which to tell the truth I didn't expect. 

And my opinion of them has changed considerably because of this. 

Another wrote: 

I have thought of the government as cold and impassive but I realize that any one 
who would pass an act like this to help us see and understand each other in our own 
field, must somehow understand. And to do so for free! It's a wonderful self- 

less program. I am proud of my government at least if only in this program. 

Rochester still has a long way to go before racial imbalance is totally corrected in its city schools. Like most 
large cities, it is faced with great technical problems in desegregating, in addition to the problem of gaining 
citizen support. These initial steps, however, are notable in terms of both social impact and educational 
soundness. Their effect on the whole metropolitan area is pronounced and growing. School desegregation, 
combined with quality integrated education, is proving itself and gaining momentum among school person- 
nel and students and in the larger community. 



V. 



SHERMAN, TEXAS 



The annual preschool workshop of the faculty of the Sherman Independent School District met as scheduled 
in the late summer of 1953. This year there were two differences from the pattern developed over several 
years. The group of teachers and administrators met in the First Baptist Church educational building down- 
town, because it was air-conditioned. The second change was that, for the first time, and after some discus- 
sion on the part of the administrative staff, all of the school personnel of the district assembled together - 
white and Negro in the same workshop-rather than separately, as in previous years, when white teachers and 
principals had met with the superintendent and Negro teachers with their school principal. That second 
change marked the overt beginning of the Sherman story of school desegregation. Implicit in the decision 
to meet together was the resolve to begin dealing with the Negro faculty in the same manner as with the 
white faculty. 

In reality the beginning goes back some years before, to early ideas and conversations and inevitable decisions 
on the parts of superintendent Byron Davis and some of the community leaders. Sherman is a small town 
(1964 population - 29,426) with a student population that is about 1 1 percent Negro. Mr. Davis knew that 
his town was rather typical of many small communities in that major change is best brought about from 
minor beginnings. Sherman's progress in desegregation is characterized not by dramatic confrontations but 
by the careful implementation of successive steps. One teacher said, "We started early." 

In his own story of the desegregation program, Mr. Davis told how an incident of lynching back in 1930 may 
have provided Sherman citizens with the’sharp awareness of racial conflict and the self-examination that 
would not allow them to pretend, "We have no problem." On the other hand, he also suggested that the 
remembrance of this incident might have caused community leaders to proceed with more caution than might 
otherwise have been employed. He told how the incident had affected his action to some degree: 

In every community you have some people who are extremists, and we're no 
different from most of the communities in Texas. We have that kind of citizen, 
but fortunately they're in the minority. But we have been influenced in every 
step that we have taken, because of this incident; and we have been very 
prayerful that we might be able to bring about the desegregation of our schools, 
including students and faculty, without any manifestation of racial bigotry. 

Approaching the matter of school desegregation with openness and honesty, Mr. Davis moved step by step 
toward eliminating the dual school system. 

At the workshop in 1953 little was said of actual plans for desegregation. The Negro and white faculties re- 
mained strangers in many ways. But white teachers and Negro teachers observed each other. They noticed 
individuals and discussed educational issues together. The Negro teachers were also observed by residents of 
the community as they moved in and out of this church located in the downtown area. Some citizens in- 
quired about what was happening, and interest was generated in the community. 

In 1954 the preschool workshop met again, with some changes. Some of the white and Negro teachers were 
mixing at coffee break, and in the meetings the groups were not sitting in racially separate blocks. Curricu- 
lum planning groups were desegregated, as well as the annual awards dinner. These unsweeping but socially 
significant steps provided more opportunity for Negro end white professionals as well as some lay citizens 
and all of the school staff, including bus drivers and cafeteria wo ’ s, to mt 't socially and to begin working 
together. 
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During that year the U.S. Supreme Court had made the historic Brown vs. Board of Education decision, but 
the administration had not been caught off guard. At the same time, Mr. Davis recognized that no real steps 
had been taken in actual desegregation of the schools and that the time to act concretely had arrived. 

In the next school year, 1955-56, a committee was called together to set up tentative plans for desegregation. 
Two school board members and the ministers of Sherman met with Mr. Davis in the chamber of commerce 
building, purposely avoiding meeting in an educational building in order to avoid immediate reaction from 
the community. For many of the ministers it was the first opportunity to meet their counterparts of the 
other race, and it received local press and radio coverage. The community began to discuss the issue. 

In the summer of 1356 the preschool workshop was expanded into a systemwide inservice training program, 
focusing to a large extent on school desegregation. Meanwhile the community was becoming accustomed to 
the idea of desegregation through other avenues, as individual citizens worked to bring about change. The 
chamber of commerce voted to desegregate local restaurants, and interracial groups of citizens interested in 
such public concerns as education and housing were formed. Those groups still meet, bringing together in an 
informal way citizens of various professional and economic levels, as well as Negro and white. 

In addition, one rather accidental development in the location of the administrative offices may have con- 
tributed to communication and understanding between the races. Because of residential changes the number 
of children in one of the white elementary schools was decreasing each year, while the Negro elementary 
school was becoming overcrowded. In 1960 the Negro children were transferred to the formerly white 
school. This was insignificant in terms of student desegregation, but the administrative offices for the dis- 
trict happened to be located in the basement of the building. By keeping his offices there, Mr. Davis may 
have created bridges between the Negro community and the administration. The mere physical location of 
the administrative offices in that area brought day-to-day contacts with faculty, students, and even parents 
which might not have occurred otherwise. 

In the summer of 1961 the board of education established a program of preschool education for Negro chil- 
dren who would enter school that fall. It was staffed by two Negro teachers and a white supervisor working 
under a Negro principal, a situation which illustrated on a small scale a general rule which would hold later 
in wider faculty desegregation: positions were filled on the basis of ability and training, not by race. It was 
generally agreed that this 8 weeks' preschool program greatly enhanced the children's readiness for Ist-grade 
study, and the program continued until 1965, when Head Start was instituted. 

These years of preparation show a steady if rather gradual record of progress toward desegregation. Mr. Davis 
stood at the forefront of educators and other citizens in producing change. Many efforts, such as a proposed 
school desegregation study group within the PTA, met with resistance and died. Of these failures Mr. Davis 
says: 



Now all these projects were failures for us. But a lot of good... was coming out of 
it, because citizens were involved in one way or another in all these discussions.... 

A lot of thinking was going on; and in spite of these particular projects being fail- 
ures the groundwork was being laid for the harmonious desegregation of our 
schools which has occurred up to this point. 

By the end of the school year 1964-65 most grades had seen some extent of desegregation due to an open- 
enrollment policy. That summer a team of five Sherman teachers and principals attended a Human Relations 
Institute sponsored under Title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 at the University of Oklahoma at Norman. 
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They prepared and presented to the superintendent a statement of their observations and suggestions relative 
to desegregation and inservice training. This statement emphasized the readiness of the Sherman faculty and 
community for total desegregation. 

Total desegregation at the elementary level came in 1965-66, with the closing of the one Negro elementary 
school. School buses were desegregated, as well as the Classroom Teachers Association, faculty, and substi- 
tute teachers. 

During that year several human relations consultants spoke to the Sherman faculty members on problems of 
desegregation and possible ways to solve them. An inservice program was set up, during 1966-67, to study 
specific problems, with small groups meeting monthly for discussion. The reports of these small groups com- 
prised what amounted to a plan for the next year's human relations program, and enthusiasm was growing 
among faculty members. 

In December 1966 the board of education announced the decision to close the Negro high school in 1967-68. 
Only about 175 students were still attending the school, and it was becoming impossible to offer a full pro- 
gram and to keep up facilities for so small a student body. The announcement was made early in order to 
give the community time to think out any problems ahead of time. By this time, major negative reactions 
were coming from the Negro community, both parents and students. Mr. Davis expressed his understanding 
of their feelings as he looked back on this final event in accomplishing desegregation: 

It's somewhat of a traumatic experience to these boys and girls who have been in 
their school where they were officers in their student councils, officers in their 
homerooms, officers in their clubs, leaders in their athletics; and a white board 
of education some night comes along and says, "We're going to stop all this for 
you and you'll have to move over to Sherman High School." 

Because of such hesitations on the part of Negro parents, students, and faculty, special efforts were made to 
communicate the good faith of the school board. Both Negro and white principals spent hours counseling 
with students and parents of the two races, exchanging student and faculty handbooks, and assuring the 
Negro community that all school functions were open equally for participation of both Negro and white. 

The personnel director of the administration met with the Negro faculty to assure them that there would be 
no downgrading of their salaries or status and that no one would lose his job in the process of desegregation. 
By working so closely with all concerned, and especially by gaining the support of the Negro citizens, the 
school system was able to accomplish the final phase of total desegregation without resistance. 

In preparation for this final transition, an inservice training program for secondary teachers, supported by c. 
CRA Title IV grant, was begun in June 1967, to continue through May 1968. Among its three components 
was a summer laboratory school attended by Negro and white high school students and taught by an inte- 
grated faculty. 

A second component was a seminar attended by the summer school faculty and other interested faculty 
members, administrators, and citizens. The first 2 weeks were devoted to the study of educational and 
social concerns as related to desegregation, with a workshop held during the last 2 weeks to plan various 
phases of the school desegregation program for 1967-68. 

The final component included two parts, the first of which was the implementation of plans made in the 
summer workshop. The second part was a series of faculty seminars and some institutes attended by 
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administrators from surrounding school districts. By sharing ideas with other school districts, the Sherman 
school system was able to see its activities in better persepective, to gain new insights, and to pass on the 
lessons learned by experience in desegregation. The expressed interest of other communities contributed to 
a sense of pride among Sherman faculties and citizens and sparked their determination to make desegrega- 
tion succeed both socially and educationally. 

In planning this inservice program teachers were involved from the beginning, meeting with principals and 
consultants from the Consultative Center at Norman, Okla. They expressed their needs for the summer 
seminar as to both content and structure. 

Letters of invitation to attend the 1967 summer school were sent to the homes of interested students, in- 
cluding all of the 93 Negro students who had never attended a desegregated school. These letters were dis- 
tributed in order to introduce the summer program to the public. A total enrollment of 130 students was 
obtained, with a volunteer teaching staff of 40. Volunteer teachers were placed in groups of 15 as observers 
and helping teachers with several master teachers. 

At the end of the summer program of teaching, seminar, and workshop, the Human Relations Committee, 
composed of teachers from the high school and both junior highs, distributed questionnaires to obtain eval- 
uations from both teachers and students. 

In answer to the question of whether teacher attitudes had been changed by the inservice program, partici- 
pant reactions were summarized as follows: 

The consensus of the teachers was that they were already aware of the need for 
equalizing educational opportunity for all students. This program has re-emphasized 
the role of the teacher in individualizing instruction so that the needs of all students- 
can be met. Stereotyping has been eliminated from the thinking of many of the 
teachers who previously had done so in misunderstanding of ethnic groups. The 
real job of education cannot come through forced human relations but through the 
individual teacher attempting to help each student build his self-image to the maxi- 
mum. The Sherman teachers are so dedicated in every respect to carry out this 
type of program. 

The major negative criticism was that certain key leaders of the school staff should have been in attendance, 
since they would be major forces in creating needed changes. 

Evaluation questionnaires were also given to the students who participated in the summer program. Among 
the gains they listed were better understanding of fellow students and teachers of the other race, increased 
knowledge of the subject matter, a feeling that teachers were really interested in them and their problems, a 
more relaxed feeling about attending a desegregated school in 1967-68, and beginnings of friendships that 
will endure. With this profitable beginning, both teachers and students entered the totally desegregated 
Sherman school program with a wish to succeed and with fears greatly alleviated. 

The continuation of the inservice program in 1967-68 focused on specific problems arising from desegrega- 
tion. These included the wider range in student achievement levels, the increased number of disadvantaged 
students, and the tendency toward "voluntary segregation" among the students. 

To remedy the first two problems innovation in instruction was encouraged. Though there was no overall 
restructuring of the school programs in either the elementary or secondary schools, teachers worked together 
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to increase individualization of instruction. Many teachers created new instructional methods in their own 
classrooms, bringing in up-to-date materials relevant to both races and setting up individual study programs 
with students. A tutorial program, financed through a local organization, began operation in 1965 and, 
provides tutors for secondary students upon request. 

Most teachers and administrators now point to "voluntary segregation" as the main problem in the Sherman 
secondary schools. A biracial "sounding board" meets frequently to give students a chance to share their 
feelings, and individual teachers of both races encourage Negro students to take part In school activities. 
Great improvement has been observed, and several teachers regard the students now in junior high as the 
promising group. 

Attention to the achievement of integration within the desegregated schools has been continued in 1968-69 
under a new superintendent, Dr. G. Wendell Hubbard. He also sees the need for a new emphasis on in- 
creased quality in education now that the logistics of desegregation are settled. 
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